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On Laymen’s Sunday | 


RELIGION IS ‘‘COSMOPERSONAL?’’ 
Walter J. McClintock 
at Meadville, Pa. 

An individual’s religion manifests itself 
as his actual attitude of mind toward the 
order of the universe. The religious feel- 
ing has been called ‘‘cosmic vital feeling”’ 
and ‘‘cosmopersonal feeling,’’ since it in- 
volves the place of personality in the 
cosmos. It is more than the observance of 
certain formulas of behavior; it involves a 
commitment to doctrines or definite beliefs 
in regard to the nature and meaning of 
reality as a whole, and cannot exist without 
a definite belief as to what really is the or- 
der of the universe. 

* ok 
COMPETITION KILLS FREEDOM 
W. G. A. Miller 
at Stockton, Calif. 


Lack of freedom is not confined to the 
so-called lower and middle classes. There 
is no real freedom among the upper classes. 
They, too, are victims of our inefficient 
educational system, and of the unscientific 
economic system that rules the world. 
They may not experience the lack of 
creature comforts and conveniences; but, 
with all their superior facilities and ability 
to cooperate, they are more or less con- 
stantly in a demoralizing, exhausting con- 
flict to maintain social, financial and politi- 
cal prestige. 

As long as competition characterizes all 
the activities of the race, Just so long will 
true freedom be unattainable. The only 
competition that will ever result in worth- 
while advancement will be the individual’s 
competition with himself—the effort to be 
better and to do better each day than he 
was or did the day before. 


IN HOC SIGNO VINCES 
Charles W. Annable 
in Westminster Church 
Providence, R. I. 

Cast your mind over the array of na- 
tional ensigns, eagles, lions, stars, crescents, 
suns, triangles, swastikas and what not. 
The richest meaning attached to any fades 
into insignificance in comparison with the 
cross. We make no mistake in keeping it 
before our eyes as a perpetual reminder of 
the central fact of Christianity, as applic- 
able to the twentieth century as to the 
first, and the one great hope of the world in 
the centuries to come. 

As I interpret this symbol, it is the erys- 
tallization of that declaration of Jesus: 
“For whosoever would save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it.’’ 
In other words, the essential teaching of 
Jesus is the submergence of the individual 
in the common good ot humanity. 


Today, if we are to avoid social disaster, 
there is a call to disregard the delusion of 
present security and devote ourselves to 
healing the ills of mankind, cost what it 
will. May we learn from the symbol on 
our altar the lesson of self-sacrifice, the out- 
standing lesson of his life and death! 

re OR 
THE WORKERS’ LATENT POWER 
Chelsea L. Bailey 


at the First Unitarian Church 
Cincinnalz, Ohio 

There are twelve million workers in the 
manufacturing industries today, and not 
more than one-third of them are returning 
full value in production. This comparison 
challenges the attention of the educators 
to prepare men for industrial pursuits so 
that the latent power of the two-thirds of 
the wage-earners’ capacity can be de- 
veloped. 

What is the result of trained workers? 
It is true that the employer will reap 
some of the advantage in larger output at 
lower cost, but so too anything which im- 
proves the employees’ skill and productive- 
ness gives the employee higher wages, 
steadier,employment and greater oppor- 
tunities. The public (of which both the 
worker and employer are a part) will be 
the gainer through an increase in national 
efficiency and a better relationship be- 
tween capital and labor. Anything which 
improves the quality of labor will have a 
direct effect upon the citizenship of the 
country. 
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MANAGED MONEY 
Frank E. Gannett 
President of theGannett Newspapers 
at Rochester, N. Y. 

The value of the gold in a dollar has 
fluctuated constantly according to the 
supply of and demand for gold. Thus we 
have had a measuring stick of values that 
is constantly varying. It is as if we hada 
yardstick that varied from twenty-four 
inches in length to forty-eight inches, and 
tried to measure a carpet with it. We 
have varying prices of commodities ac- 
cording to the varying purchasing power of 
our gold dollars. Both debtor and creditor 
have suffered. 

The amazing thing is that only until 
recently has the public had any idea as to 
what was going on. We knew nothing 
about gold, our monetary system or inter- 
national exchange. There were those in 
high places who knew, and they knew how 
to take advantage of the situation, to take 
unfair advantage of us who did not know. 

What President Roosevelt is seeking is a 
return to the 100-cent dollar. The plan is 
to reduce the gold content of our dollar, 
restore it to a 100-cents’ valuation. We 
are doing nothing new or sensational and 
doing nothing that others have not done 
successfully. We are not going to have 
wild inflation. We are going to have a 
sounder dollar than ever before, backed 
with more reserves, and we are going to 
have better business conditions, with a 
restoration of prices to a higher level. 

The President has said that, when we 
have restored the proper price level, we 
shall establish and maintain a dollar which 
will not change its purchasing and debt- 
paying power during the succeeding gen- 
eration. The President seeks to adopt a 
managed currency. This is nothing new. 
It is being successfully operated in Sweden. 
Since Sweden began to manage its cur- 
rency, it has been prosperous and its 
prices have been successfully stabilized. 
Just as science learned to control yellow 
fever, typhus and other plagues as soon as 
it found their cause, so science will control 
our monetary system in a scientific way. 
To my mind, it is the most momentous 
step ever taken by our government. 

* * 
BORN FOR A PURPOSE 
Leonard L. Nones 
at Somerville, Mass. 

History shows that the church has never 
made much impress upon the world’s af- 
fairs, except when it was actively and ag- 
gressively at work converting men and 
women from something to something. The 
Free Church of America, now forming under 
that name or some other more satisfactory 
one, is now being reborn, at just this par- 
ticular time of world chaos, for some 
special divine purpose. Will she measure 
up to the work for which she is doubtless 
now being called into existence? That 
will depend upon whether her leaders and 
her laymen catch the vision of the hour. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XV. Albert Schweitzer 


Julius Seelye Bixler 


ei name of Albert Schweitzer is one which 
(| suggests above all else versatility of achieve- 
24} ment. No other member of our generation 
“) has done so much in many different fields 
and done it so well. Yet Schweitzer’s accomplishments 
are not those of a restless extrovert busy with many 
things because of an inability to concentrate on the 
few that are important. They suggest rather a sensi- 
tiveness to the far-reaching ramifications of a central 
problem and a willingness to follow any path, however 
arduous, which may lead to its answer. Schweitzer’s 
energies have not been scattered. They have been or- 
ganized by one idea. His life, as an expression of that 
idea, is a synthesis such as few mortals attain. It was 
no accident that in 1928 at the city of Frankfort he was 
awarded the Goethe prize, for, although his work has 
not included the writing of poetry, his life, in its har- 
mony and proportion, is itself a poem. 

The idea in which Schweitzer’s life centers is that 
of the meaning of obligation and of the reverence and 
loyalty which an ideal of obligation should inspire. 
He does not tell us so specifically, but it is plain from 
his life and his work that he regards the problem as 
insoluble on strictly intellectual grounds. Indeed, he 
says directly that there is no philosophical argument 
against pessimism and no final answer for the problem 
of evil. “Only at rare moments,” he writes, ‘‘am I glad 
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to be alive.’ Knowledge cannot reach an optimistic 
conclusion. For this one must look to one’s will and 
one’s hope. The situation is aggravated for Schweit- 


zer by the fact that he refuses to bow to any principle 
which does not come with the force of an absolute 
demand. Perfectionism is characteristic of his work 
throughout, in the sense that he cannot rest satisfied 
with a goal for thought and action except one which is 
uncompromising inits claim. This quality he does not 
find in the various social philosophies and utilitarian- 
isms, in spite of their supposed rational basis. Nor 
does he see it in appeals to “nature” as an authority. 
Again, although he believes in the right of the in- 
dividual personality to its own self-development, he 
will not admit the plea of some thinkers that such de- 
velopment should be carried on in indifference to the 
demands of society as a whole. The passive resigna- 
tion of the Fast he rejects because of its color-blind 
neutrality on moral issues. At the same time he holds 
that the West has been shallow in its acceptance of a 
facile optimism. Mysticism as usually practised has 
meant a denial of certain obvious goods, but he would 
retain a certain mystical quality in our attitude to 
the mysterious. Above all, suffering cries out to be 
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relieved, yet we find neither in nature nor in society 
an adequate answer to the question why suffering is 
here or why the heart should reject the answers which 
the head supplies. 

Schweitzer declines to accept the solutions offered 
by the great minds of history. Plato’s ethics he finds 
too negative and too indifferent to the busy world of 
affairs. In Aristotle the theoretical-basis of ethics is 
insufficiently clear. Spinoza plunges us ultimately 
into a nature-philosophy with the lack, common to 
nature philosophies, of a satisfactory criterion of 
value. The utilitarians lose sight of the necessary self- 
fulfillment of the individual. Kant sees the importance 
of this, but his moral imperative has no content, and 
his appeal to epistemology has put philosophy on the 
wrong track. Hegel gives us an a priori ethic instead 
of one based on living realities. Nietzsche emphasized 
the natural at the expense of the spiritual. The great 
German, British, and American post-Kantians are 
correct in their stress on the need for a higher “‘life- 
affirmation,” but they fail to show how it is to be 
realized in a hostile world, and they do not throw light 
on the fundamental problem of how an ethic of self- 
sacrifice is to be combined effectively with the will-to- 
live from which it must originally have sprung. 

Where then shall we turn? Schweitzer tells us that 
after many hours of concentration on the problem the 
answer flashed upon him as he was bound on an errand 
of mercy which took him into the heart of the African 
jungle. The formula which meets the difficulties is 
that of “reverence for life.’ In reverence for life we 
come face to face with that which is intrinsic to our 
own nature as living beings. We cannot deny our will 
to live. Its voice is the most authoritative of any 
that we know. At the same time its claim is that of 
value and conscience as well as of existence. If we 
look at the outside world we see only sporadic indica- 
tions of purpose, while on account of our own situa- 
tion as human beings we find it impossible to rid our- 
selves of our narrow prejudices in favor of those pur- 
poses which are on the side of humanity. But in our 
own will to live we discover a purpose which animates 
the entire world as we see it, and which can be de- 
veloped through reflection into an all-embracing good. 

To the obvious criticism that reverence for life 
offers no way of distinguishing between good life and 
bad, the life of sacrifice, including the sacrifice of one’s 
self, and that of indiscriminate support of all living 
processes, Schweitzer has an answer. Implicit in rev- 
erence for life is, he claims, a principle of development, 
which carries us through an attitude of world-resigna- 
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tion, with its fulfillment of certain inner tendencies to 
perfection, out to an ethic of affirmation, where we see 
that our own will to live is an expression of a will 
operating in all life. This leads to a realization of the 
fact that the highest life demands quality in itself and 
stands ready to sacrifice its own pleasure if this will 
bring a higher value to life in general. Jesus’ example 
shows how the passive and active features can be 
combined. Life must be sacrificed at times, as when 
plants and animals are sacrificed for human good. 
But the judgments which we all have to make on these 
matters should not be taken lightly. They involve a 
heavy responsibility. That we have to make them is 
part of the ultimate mystery, but a part which we must 
accept and turn as we can to spiritual ends. Through 
reflection on the bitterness of destruction, as through 
sacrifice of myself to those who need me, I can begin 
to realize the meaning of life’s demands. “I am life 
which wills to live and I live in the midst of life which 
wills to live’’—this is the fundamental maxim of our 
experience, and a means toward understanding the 
best that it contains. We have but to work out its 
meaning to arrive at a view of the world and of our 
place in it which undergirds our will to love as well as 
our will to live, and which summons us to realize the 
dignity of personality latent in us through an accept- 
ance of the claim which all life lays upon us. Our 
knowledge of God himself goes back to the fact that we 
experience him in our willtolive. 

One would have to go far to find a writer whose 
deeds so eloquently supplement his words. If Schweit- 
zer’s written argument at places falters, we have only 
to turn to his life to find revealed the meaning of his 
deepest insights. Before he achieved world renown 
Schweitzer was a popular preacher, pastor, and pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Strasbourg in 
Ajsace. He had studied the organ with Widor at 
Paris, become an acceptable public recitalist, written a 
standard life of Bach, and produced philosophical 
studies in addition to some theological works which 
were gaining in influence and power. On reading a 
plea for the establishment of a hospital in an African 
mission station he determined, with a decisiveness 
which his wife tells us has characterized all his ac- 
tivity, to become a medical missionary. A doctorate 
in medicine was added to those he had already taken 
in philosophy and theology, and he sailed with his wife 
for equatorial Africa, to build, largely with his own 
hands, a hospital in Lambarene. Interned during the 
war, he saw his work fall to pieces. Afterward by lec- 
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tures and recitals in Sweden he gained money to build 
up again, attracting medical men from Europe who 
through their research have now isolated the germ of 
one of the worst tropical diseases, adding this scientific 
and philanthropic achievement to the list with which 
this human giant must be credited. 

Schweitzer is a large man, physically as well as 
spiritually. With his great frame, his commanding 
presence, shaggy head of hair, prominent muscles, 
penetrating eyes and directness of manner, he im- 
presses one as a champion of humanity fit to wrestle 
with nature or with the problems of the intellect as 
with the forces of evil. In a conversation which it was 
my privilege to have with him I was eager to discover 
which among his many interests—intellectual, es- 
thetic, and philanthropic—loomed the largest in his 
own mind, and where, if at all, they met in a common 
focus. It seemed to me that he talked more than any- 
thing else of the supreme need, especially for workers 
in religion, of absolute devotion to abstract truth. He 
referred at times bitterly to the harm done by disre- 
gard of truth, and to the incalculable effects of the wil- 
ful deception practised on both sides in the war. As 
he talked, it seemed to me that the dominating con- 
ception of his life became increasingly clear. Devo- 
tion to truth is for him the highest manifestation of 
the will to live, the form which realizes the largest 
ethical possibilities, since it forces men to choose 
among the products of life, and does so with a rigidity 
which brooks no denial. Everything about Schweit- 
zer shows the power of thisidea. When you hear him 
play Bach it is no longer Schweitzer who plays, and 
no longer Bach as an individual who is being inter- 
preted. You stand rather in the presence of the eter- 
nal forms of beauty, and listen to their direct appeal. 
When Schweitzer wrote his great work on the life of 
Jesus the same principle was manifest. He refused in 
this book to compromise with any desire for comfort 
or with any impulse to conform to accepted views, but 
recognized the claims of exact scholarship as para- 
mount, and presented a view which was radical both in 
that it was new and also in that it went to the roots of 
the problem. Finally, when he gave up a brilliant 
career in Europe to bring to the illiterate African na- 
tive the fruits of science for human welfare he showed 
anew the rigor of the demands made by the will to 
live when it has grown conscious of its own inner mean- 
ing and has become aware of the dignity to which it 
can attain by absolute devotion to its sense for what 
1s true. 


in the Crucible 


Roland Hall Sharp 


Ke 


oO=A\HINA from time immemorial has built for 


uy 06 one generation at a time. Its millennial 
m Gyo) civilization is represented today by monu- 


Sor)! ments only scores or hundreds of years old. 
Wood, mud and flimsy paint fail to preserve enduring 
traces of even its most stable periods. Since this is 
true of Old China, how much more applicable now, 
when youth faces the task of building New China, and 
is bewildered amid a storm center of conflicting social, 
political, and economic theories. 


Youth in China has blazed with zeal borrowed 
from strange new Western teachings. It has dashed 
with enthusiasm against the solid but invisible wall of 
limitations imposed upon China by age-long beliefs, 
practices, economic conditions and outside restrictions. 
Repulsed by the interlaced problems before which the 
world’s thinkers stand admittedly at a loss, Young 
China has been sobered, or discouraged, or turned to. 
pleasant ways of forgetting. 

Yet a residue remains, more determined than ever 
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to seek and find a solution of its country’s baffling 
problems. Like the Great Wall as compared with 
crumbling crimson pillars of less enduring monuments, 
these serious young people recognize that with them 
lies the preservation of national integrity. 

China’s loose dominion is being ground off on the 
edges at more points than in Manchuria and Jehol. 
We who have been accustomed to think of China as 
including Tibet, Hsinkiang and Mongolia, learn with 
surprise that these great periphery provinces on the 
west and north are passing rapidly under outside in- 
fluence, whether Russian, Japanese or British. Chinese 
officials admitted to me that the struggle of Nanking 
to establish effective political and financial links with 
these areas makes little or no progress. 

Young China feels its borders contracting around 

it. The New China offers no immediate hope of stop- 

ping the process of attrition most evident in Man- 
churia and Jehol. Students at summer schools in 
Peiping could not escape feeling the shift of effective 
political and economic power in North China to Jap- 
anese hands. Yet they go quietly about their studies 
and sports.. Two. reasons account for this attitude. 
Public manifestations by students have come under 
official disapproval, and students themselves have had 
the edge of their resistance to Japan dulled. Banging 
heads against walls that do not give, soon becomes 
tiresome. 

Yet the lopping off of China’s dependencies is 
viewed by many Chinese as not an unmixed calamity. 
“The country is too big,”’ is an opinion often voiced by 
those trying to bring about a measure of unity. Out 
of China’s travail may come a smaller but more unified 
nation. Effective government may then be estab- 
lished. 

However encouraging this aspect may be, Young 
China cannot at once adjust itself to the idea, im- 
posed from outside. It sees rather the loss of needed 
revenue and territory. One of the most searching 
questions facing Chinese youth is the policy to be 
adopted toward recovery or abandonment of provinces 
now passing under outside hegemony. Many young 
Chinese blaze with angry projects for building up a 
military machine that some day may drive the stranger 
into the sea. Others hold to non-resistance and 
traditional Chinese methods of assimilating armed 
conquerors. 

Between these two broad policies range a great 
variety of theories and vague programs. Christianity, 
Marxism, capitalism, fascism, and traditionalism are 
among the systems that present conflicting claims. 
If it is true that youth all over the world is in ferment 
with these and other forces, how bewildering must be 
their impact on Young China. 

You can read this bewilderment in their eyes 
when you talk with young Chinese. The past can no 
longer provide refuge. The future offers no ruts of 
custom to help direct their path. For a people habitu- 
ated to following in the path of the elders, this fact 
in itself breaks up the very process of orientation. In- 
tellectually, Chinese youth has been called upon to 
span in a few decades the bridge that started with 
dragon coils of intricate philosophies, and ends in stark 
riveted pillars of modern material “realism.”’ 

In the resultant upheaval of thought, Christianity 


has played a central role. For many Chinese youth it 
has meant establishment of new standards, new bases 
for thought andlife. These young people have drawn 
the real benefit. Others have been led to identify 
Christianity with Western exploitation of China, and 
so have experienced a revulsion of feeling. Still others 
have undergone the world-wide inroad of materialistic 
philosophies and systems, bringing skepticism. 

Yet true Christian teachings have made their 
mark. An experiment this summer in Sino-Japanese 
friendship proved this fact in a small way. Other ex- 
amples no doubt exist. 

‘The story is of an American youth who persuaded 
three young Chinese to visit Japan with him. Dur- 
ing two weeks they met young Japanese, individually 
or in groups, and talked frankly about their countries’ 
relations. Contact was made with Christians and 
non-Christians. 

“Everywhere we found the feeling towards the 
Chinese friendly,’ reports one of the visitors. ‘One 
person told me he had never seen his (Japanese) stu- 
dent group so crushed as when they were told about the 
situation and feeling which the military action had 
created in China. The Chinese trio’s frankness, poise, 
and live faith that God must have a way other than 
armed conflict, if we would but find it together, will 
not soon be forgotten.” 

A tangible result of the trip was the planning of a 
return visit by Japanese students to Chinese colleges 
and universities. It was expected this would be pos- 
sible some time in December. Other ideas put in the 
way of realization were formation of study groups in 
the two countries to keep in touch by correspondence; 
exchange of theological students and professors, and 
the putting of Chinese students in Japan into contact 
with liberal Japanese student groups. 

In view of socialistic theories sweeping China and 
Japan, a final proposal growing out of this experiment 
takes on meaning. It is for establishment of experi- 
mental Christian communities to demonstrate, on a 
small scale at first, ‘‘the kind of economic and social 
life which expresses our Christian faith in the prac- 
tical terms of a cooperative society. These can 
be the demonstration centers and training ground 
for leaders in the revolutionary task of building 
the new China, and the new Japan, and the new 
America.” 

However far this and similar plans may be real- 
ized, they certainly are striking at the heart of the 
problem of Christianity and youth in the Far East. 
Practical Christianity is the demand, in face of social 
theories that unquestionably sway large numbers of 
Chinese and Japanese. The predominance of social- 
ized thinking in that area among youth is shown again 
in the resolutions adopted at the regional Y. M. C. A. 
conference in the Philippines this summer. 

“Society is to guarantee to all an equity and secur- 
ity in the economic, cultural and spiritual life,’ one 
resolution runs. ‘‘The acquisitive motive should be 
replaced by the contributional motive for the con- 
struction of a new social order,’ and so on. 

In this practical application of Christian ideals 
to social reasoning, lies a master-key to solution, not 
only of China’s problems, but Japan’s—and why not 
of the whole world? 
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Religious Literature for Congregations 
John M. Trout 


I 


GaN his very delightful and useful talks on the 
S 2 ‘‘Minister’s Use of Literature,” delivered in 
n¢ BY) this country not very long ago, Dr. Richard 
%x2}} Roberts of Toronto has something to say 
about the predominating emphasis which Protestant 
churches continue to place upon the ‘‘spoken word.” 
Dr. Roberts’s volume suggests the query, Why litera- 
ture for ministers and not also for congregations? 

The spoken word has of course become part of 
the Protestant tradition, and such it continues to be 
even among our free churches. Societies which exer- 
cise the greatest care and spend much money in order 
to maintain preaching at a high level quite uncon- 
sciously relegate the church library to some secondary 
or remote place, with the result that the direction of 
reading among those who attend church is left largely 
in the hands of forces and people outside the church. 

When a church is so fortunate as to possess some 
kind of library, a large part of it is often a heritage, 
that has to be continued long after it has outgrown 
practical usefulness. When new books are purchased 
from funds invested or collected, the minister and the 
parish teaching staff are borne in mind far more often 
than the congregation at large. Church architects pay 
more attention to the auditorium and the dining room 
than to locations for a church library. 

How seldom do visitors at churches come into 
contact with religious books, where everything else 
suggests a relatively high level of prosperity. One 
likes to imagine the effect if the church library in such 
parishes were reduced in bulk, by resolute discarding of 
what has served its day, if additions were varied and up 
to date, if the whole were brought out into the open 
somewhere near where people pass in coming and 
going at church, and if there were a few interested and 
attractive people in the foyer to help the average per- 
son now and then to get the “feel’’ of religious books 
and fresh curiosity about the best that is being thought 
and said about human relations and conduct in con- 
temporary life. Undoubtedly such procedure would 
strongly re-enforce the traditional spoken word. 


II 

But why despair? Something can be done even 
by those who are least in the fellowship of free churches. 
Almost any parish can stand the risk of a few copies of 
some outstanding new book (such do not appear any 
too often). Put them where they can be seen and 
handled. Let them be taken freely by anyone, the 
only condition being that they shall be returned when 
finished and shall be commended to someone else. 
Let the minister in a few pungent sentences say why 
the particular volume is of value to average readers. 

At the Federated Church* recently in connection 
with summer addresses on “‘Leaders and Great Ven- 


*For a considerable period the Federated Church of Sand- 
wich, Mass., has been undertaking various experiments for the 
development of ‘“‘a reading congregation,” some of which are out- 
lined in this article. 


tures in Religion”’ we managed in this way to commend 
one of the recent popular biographies of William Penn, 
and the suggestion that members of the congregation 
take copies of Albert Schweitzer’s “Out of My Life 
and Thought,’’ met happy response. Just now in the 
same way A. S. M. Hutchinson’s volume, “The Soft 
Spot,’ is being commended, as being at once a thrilling 
story and a suggestive disclosure of some of the “Tricks 
of Self-deceit.” 

One proof of the value of a little initiative of this 
kind on the part of churches is the fact that the local 
library begins to receive requests for certain books in 
such numbers that the books are soon provided. 


Ii! 


Then one thinks of all the good paper and ink and 
money that denominations expend for excellent pam- 
phlets that for some reason fail to reach the people for 
whom they are intended. By a few judicious remarks, 
with the leaflets in sight upon a literature table, we 
have been able in recent months to distribute between 
twenty and twenty-five copies on a single Sunday 
morning of such stand-bys as Fiske’s ““The Everlasting 
Reality of Religion,” and Eliot’s ‘The Durable Satis- 
factions of Life,’’ of which some eminently respectable 
members of the congregation had never heard until 
their attention was called in the fashion indicated to 
the enduring value of these utterances. On one occa- 
sion the president of Columbia University sent a few 
copies of his notable commencement address on “The 
Great Adventure.’”’ We have reason to know that 
as a result President Butler received several requests 
for copies to be presented to others, to all of which he 
responded most graciously. Occasionally there is a 
government publication of note to be had for the ask- 
ing, the reading of which by members of the congrega- 
tion quickens interest in living issues. Many times we 
find a carefully selected leaflet on the literature table, 
rightly commended, a better advocate of social justice 
or of world peace than would be a sermon from the 
pulpit. And it saves time and energy for other things, 
at the same time definitely alining the church with 
great modern movements. 

Of course, in all these selections and suggestions 
the objective is social and spiritual culture, not propa- 
ganda of any sort. 

IV 


Finally, we come to church periodicals. Usually 
the denominational paper reaches a few selected fam- 
ilies in the parish. Subscription is not general, nor do 
we know any tricks by which the average parishioner 
can be induced to invest in fifty-two issues of this 
really valuable organ. Really excellent things fail of 
the wider reading that they deserve, while those re- 
sponsible for publication are at wits’ end to balance 
budgets. 

So we made up our minds to ask a responsible 
society, and individuals who cared to help, to provide 
for general circulation on Sunday mornings enough 
copies to whet the appetite of the congregation for 
more, reflecting that if all churches, large and small, 
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did this the problem of budgets would be solved. But 
beyond that, and far more important, we should be 
supplementing the spoken word and re-enforcing it by 
cultivating a taste for religious reading. When we 
came upon a really great editorial, we read it as one of 
the lessons for the morning. 

In a federated church, where representatives of 
different denominations worship together, all the 
societies cooperate in supplying a variety of church 
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papers, the interchange of which is constantly urged- 
Here is the testimony of one parishioner: 
We always had Zion’s Herald in our family; now I 

am able to see The Christian Register also. I like both. 

They differ, but after all how much alike are major ob- 

jectives in all denominations. 

That, we felt, was of more value than might have 
been several sermons, dealing with such subjects as 
denominational cooperation or Christian unity. 


“That Good Will” 


George Lawrence Parker 


peep) most impossible phrase in religion,” said 
| Horatio, “seems to me that clause in the 
4 We} Lord’s Prayer, ‘thy will be done.’ I just 

meS}} don’t see how, for one thing, we are to know 
what God’s will is.”’ 

We were sitting in our boat on one of the Plym- 
outh County lakes. The quite late afternoon held us 
in its gentle grip. Horatio spoke calmly, seriously, 
as befitting one who “had toiled all day and caught 
nothing,” for the fish had refused all our beguiling. 

“T think,” I replied, “that you probably have two 
wrong ideas about it. First, you doubtless think of 
God as a supreme autocrat who wishes to impose on 
men standards, actions, rules and behaviors which 
man does not either desire or understand. Your error 
here is not unnatural; in some degree there may be a 
bit of truth in it, for after all there must be some su- 
premacy back of all things or else we are in chaos. 

“Nevertheless, your error is still an error. The 
very words ‘thy will be done’ have in them a pleading 
tone, a note of cooperation, a sense of partnership, 
rather than a harsh and distant command. And 
above all it is to be noticed that Jesus taught them as 
a prayer from man to God, notas an edict from God to 
man. In other words it is man himself who cries out 
‘thy will be done,’ utters it as if this were his own final 
hope. That God’s will should be done is man’s own 
deepest wish quite as much as it is a wish of God. 
Back of this insight of Jesus lies the great law of co- 
operation, not a mere law of blind obedience. 

“Believe me, Horatio, the heart-break and sym- 
pathy in this prayer is far deeper than any idea of 
cold autocracy. 

“Then your second error lies in the common 
misuse of the phrase. People use it under strokes 
of misfortune. If sorrow comes, failure, trouble, loss, 
death, they bow the head and say ‘God’s will be done.’ 
But there is no tone of this sort in the phrase itself. 
It is an active, leaping, energetic phrase. There is 
something to be done, not something to be meekly 
borne or submitted to. ‘Thy will be done’ is a march- 
ing order, not a hospital experience. It is a co- 
operative energy bent on a practical task, not a medi- 
cine for illness.” 

Horatio turned toward me, unable to concea] the 
glint of surprise in his eyes. 

“I confess,” he said, ‘that that does pu a new 
light on it.” 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘and that new light is what 
we need today. The world is actually dying for lack 
of good will, for lack of God’s will in common practice. 


We are on edge, nervous, snarling, suspicious, critical, 
afraid, all because our will is wrong, nationally, inter- 
nationally, economically, financially; we are trembling 
in our boots solely because our will is not good toward 
each other. Hatred, or evil will, has divided us so far 
from each other that to wish good for another person 
or another nation, to know that there’s good fortune 
enough to go all the way round, seems a fancy dream. 
But if there is a good God he knows full well that there 
is plenty of goodness, plenty of good fortune for every 
human soul, and for every nation. 

“Have you ever thought that our chief use of 
the word ‘will’ is to say that ‘So and So is a man of 
strong will’? But there is no hint in the Bible that 
God has a ‘strong will.’ All that he has is a ‘good 
will.’ What a revelation that is! A good will, not a 
strong will! All the difference in the world! It 
simply means that God wills goodness. His will- 
power is good; his set and determination is not for 
autocratic control but for goodness, for that which is 
good for all men; so good for all men that he desires 
that it should be ‘done on earth as it is done in heaven.’ 

“Our trouble is that we seek goodness by inspira- 
tion, by emotion, by education, by impulse, by luck, 
and neglect the simple act of willingness. We do not 
will goodness; and until we will it, we certainly shall 
not get it. To will goodness means that we would 
first concede that we want it. Then we would use 
every possible power and persuasion to secure it. It 
is a persuasive process of cooperation, almost of 
courtship, not one of dictatorship. If all men had a 
truly good will toward all men goodness would be 
here. And I do not mean sentimental propriety or 
soft ‘goodness’ of a mere confectionery sort. | mean 
economic goodness or security; financial goodness or 
‘sive us our daily bread’; international goodness or 
peace; personal goodness or contentment. In tact, a 
goodness based on wills that actually ‘mean good.’ ”’ 

“Well,”’ said Horatio, “that’s too idealistic. If 
we had all that we’d have heaven on earth.” 

“Well,” I retorted, ‘that’s exactly what comes 
next in the prayer: just exactly; ‘thy will be done on 
earth as in heaven’: in other words a good will on earth 
produces its own heaven. Why wait? If you fail to 
see the logic of Jesus you are blind indeed. A good 
will is heaven!” 

As the sun set we beached our boat and started 
home. The lake glowed like gold, and Horatio said 
quietly, ““Those pines against the red sky look like the 
spires of a new Jerusalem.” 

I did not contradict him. 
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OUR EDITORIAL EXPERIMENT 


YEAR ago the trustees of The Christian Register 
were confronted by a difficult situation which 
called for drastic action. Funds to continue 

a full-time salaried editor were no longer available. 
It was accordingly decided to appoint a small edi- 
torial committee; to call upon a selected list of minis- 
ters and laymen to contribute signed editorials; and 
to appoint a succession of acting editors also serving 
without compensation other than a small amount for 
incidental expenses. Under this set-up we have 
operated since January 1, 1933. 

On the whole the plan has been successful and 
has met with favorable response. Many of our 
readers have preferred the signed editorials from dif- 
ferent sources, while others have missed the atmos- 
phere given to the editorial page, and indeed to the 
paper as a whole, by a single directing editor. Re- 
sults have been such, however, as to warrant a con- 
tinuation of our present policy for the ensuing year. 

During the past year, also, we have entered upon 
a plan of cooperative relations with the publishers of 
The Christian Leader (Universalist). The results to 
date have been very satisfactory so far as the trustees 
of The Register can see. Although the plan involved 
many difficult readjustments, the fine spirit of co- 
operation has helped it to succeed, resulting in a fur- 
ther definite economy in publication. 

Despite the anticipated falling off in the number of 
subscribers, a decrease in paid advertising, and the 
inability of the American Unitarian Association to 
make any appropriation for The Register beyond pay- 
ment for actual advertising, it appears that for the 


year 1933 The Register will about break even. This 
is most encouraging, and launches us into the second 
year under this policy with courage and great hope. 
Every additional subscriber helps to assure the future 
of the paper and to enhance its usefulness. 

Those immediately concerned with The Register’s 
weekly issues are greatly indebted to the many per- 
sons who have so generously contributed their time 
and effort during the past year, and especially to the 
acting editors who have devotedly labored that The 
Register might continue to be worthy of your support. 

Earl C. Davis. 


* * 


CENSURING THE MOVIES 


T present movie censure appears popular. So- 
cial and religious workers, even the daily news- 
papers and periodicals, awakening to the power 

of this commercialized amusement, straightway berate 
producers and Will Hays’s review organization for any 
vice seen in the films released. 

Moving-picture producers manifest slight interest 
in raising or lowering public morals, rather does their 
attention focus on the existing status of public likes 
and dislikes. Box-office returns determine the success 
of their endeavors. 

The moral standards of the movie public must re- 
ceive their elevation from social and religious workers. 
We may further declare that the level of moral re- 
quirements met in motion pictures results largely from 
the efforts of these social and religious leaders. 

When ministers and social-service workers decry 
the fact that a picture falling below accepted moral and 
ethical standards attains a successful run in their local 
theater, they thereby condemn themselves. On the 
other hand, when we recall the popularity of such a 
production as “The King of Kings,’’ we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the stimulus to a vital interest in the high- 
est moral and spiritual qualities personified in the life 
of Jesus, and portrayed in the screen version of that 
matchless character. High leadership developed in 
the populus an appreciation for the virtues depicted 
in “Ben Hur.’ The same commendation applies to 
the best of our more recent pictures featuring such 
players as the finished actor, George Arliss, or our 
philosopher-comedian, Will Rogers. 

The influence exerted by these workers again 
appeared when they warned the public of the anti- 
social impulses stimulated by gangster pictures. Pub- 
lic opinion was aroused; and, as a result, the production 
of that type of picture was greatly diminished. 

George G. Howard. 


x Ok 


EDUCATION TO SUSTAIN 


E read a bit here and there to the effect that 


schoolmen are forced by the times to re- 

consider the programs and the purposes of 
their schools. Some of them are giving voice to per- 
tinent amendments to what generally was said about 
education a few years ago. Then, when money was 
plenty and incomes comparatively high, education was 
quite largely defined as a training for a job with a 
higher salary; it was a preparation for earning. Asa 
consequence our high schools and_ colleges pretty 
largely went into the training business. 
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Then something dire happened, and the per- 
spective changea. As a consequence of that catas- 
trophe, life generally is going to be different even after 
recovery comes. There are going to be shorter hours 
of labor, and more leisure, for one thing; and the 
‘schoolmen are discovering that they have not done 
much in education for leisure. It has not been on their 
minds until recently as a direct purpose of institu- 
tional education; nor has there been very much of that 
kind of education as a by-product of classroom work. 
There has been a little dabbling in English literature, 
but comparatively few pupils come through that 
process with a taste for good books with which to oc- 
cupy the idle margin. They prefer the garishness of 
moving pictures, upon which they feed so much that 
it is difficult for them to get a thrill out of them any 
more except as the pictures grow more fantastic and 
more nude. Indeed, it is one of the grave problems 
of the schools and of our church schools, to find an an- 
tidote for the large doses of slush, of banalities, and of 
crime, served up regularly as education by the cinemas. 

The schoolmen are beginning to think about lit- 
erature as something for which the pupils will learn to 
hunger and to thirst, of history as something the 
pupils will learn to follow up as a mental equipment 
for use in interpreting contemporary affairs, of eco- 
nomics as something valuable to the ordinary citizen 
who must face the operations of economic law in his 
enforced ieisure. Education is most decidedly not 
a process primarily devised to increase the earning 
capacity of the individual. It is a process which 
purposes to make the individual independent of dance- 
halls, saloons, burlesques, for his amusements, and 
develops in the man or woman a capacity to create his 
or her own associations and diversions for the idle 
margin of time. 

Charles E.. Snyder. 


Se Ae 


THE DUTY OF THE LIBERAL MINISTRY? 


AD an intruder broken in on an earnest conver- 
sation in which the writer was a partner he 
might have thought that the third member of 

the group was a minister of the gospel. 

The baby. Yes, the “dear little girl must be 
protected!”’ 

Your wife! “Don’t cut her off from her friends!’’ 
This sermon came from a “public-relations councillor” 
sent by the telephone company in answer to a request 
that telephone service be discontinued for the sum- 
mer. 

A great humanitarian institution, the telephone 
company. “Throughout the depression our company 
has continued to pay the same high dividends as be- 
fore. I am proud to represent such a concern.” 

There is no telling to what heights his eulogy 
might have risen had he not been brought to earth by 
a different social philosophy. “I wouldn’t be so 
proud,”’ came the answer. “If the telephone monop- 
oly had cut its dividends a little and reduced its rates 
to meet our smaller incomes, tens of thousands of 
Chicagoans would still be your customers.”’ 

“Let us suppose that the telephone company 
owned all the apartments in Chicago; that its first duty 
was to stockholders, and that it refused to lower its 


rentals as the present owners actually have done. 
Half of us would be sleeping in the streets. . . . Sup- 
pose your company owned the food stores?” 


Is it the duty of the liberal ministry to say some- 
thing about justice before the monopolists and “high 
financiers” get the apartments and the food supplies 
into their hands? Perhaps they should preach 
“sweetness and light”? while the monopolists carry 
their fight with an increasingly impoverished people 
to a bloody finish. Yet if our religion does have social 
implications we might join with the ninety-eight per 
cent and demand the subduing of scores of robber- 
baron monopolies which today are diverting the pub- 
lic’s income from independent business enterprise, 
restraining trade, putting 13,000,000 on the dole, and 
the rest of us into a worry and uncertainty that no 
cosmic optimism can mitigate. 

R. Lester Mondale. 


INTERNATIONAL HYMN AWARD 


HERE is unusual significance in the announce- 
ment made of the award by the League of Na- 
tions Association, Inc., for the best Interna- 

tional Hymn written by an American poet to the 
tune of the “Ode to Joy” of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. The first prize of $100, with its aeecompany- 
ing honor, has been given to Mrs. Josephine Daskam 
Bacon of New York City. The second prize of $50 
was awarded to a contributor to The Christian Register, 
Mrs. Rosalie Hickler of Waltham, Mass. The final 
judges were Bliss Perry, Robert Hillyer and S. Foster 
Damon. 

The contest marks another step in the develop- 
ment away from merely nationalistic thinking. It is 
indicative of that happy progress which is being slowly 
but surely made toward the achievement of an inter- 
national mind, and it is the hope of the League of Na- 
tions Association that this American contribution will 
be but the prelude to a world-wide contest of com- 
posers and poets for the eventual International 
Hymn. 

There is hardly any question that today the chief 
obstacle to the solidarity of mankind is narrow and 
intense nationalism. It is that which is frustrating 
world-wide practical cooperation for peace. Every 
agency that works to break down the walls of preju- 
dice and inflated pride that divide us is “‘on the side of 
the angels,’’ and the League of Nations Association is 
to be congratulated on attempting to arouse America, 
through her poets, to the vital necessity of greater 
cooperation with the other nations of the world. 

It was felt that the ‘‘Ode to Joy” is probably the 
tune most internationally known and most widely 
associated with the idea of the unity of the human race. 
That the tune proved an exceedingly difficult one to 
which to fit adequate words can readily be seen, and 
many poets found the task too great. Song is one of 
the greatest educational agencies in our midst—in all 
probability greater than formal instruction, since it 
affects the emotional life whence action is generated. 
We rejoice in this evidence that such a truth is being 
recognized and utilized. 

Herbert Hitchen. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Wine But 


The Church Looks Ahead. Edited by 
Charles E. Schofield. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 389 pp. $3.00. 

This is a symposium by twenty-one men 
presenting a critical analysis of American 
Protestant Christianity under the impact 
of modern times. It considers such topics 
as the sacraments, preaching and worship, 
evangelism, religious education, Christian 
ethics, the social gospel, personal religion, 
the significance of Jesus, church buildings, 
theological schools, Christian unity, the use 
of the Bible, internationalism. 

Of the authors it is interesting to note 
that nineteen of them are working under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and that nearly all of them are ob- 
scure so far as an interdenominational or 
national reputation is concerned. Yet 
neither of these facts affects seriously the 
quality of the book; for there is not the 
slightest trace of sectarianism in it, and it 
is more than a mediocre production. The 
tone of the work is not homiletical but 
scholarly, not argumentative but fact- 
finding, and there is a very high degree of 
appreciation for varying points of view. 
There are not ten pages of complacency. 
Ethical enlightenment and a keen sense 
of past and present inadequacies are 
characteristic. The reviewer must confess 
to experiencing mingled emotions of cheer 
and humility in reading the volume, cheer 
at seeing how much unsuspected yeast 
there is in the old ecclesiastical mass, and 
humility at seeing how unjustified is his 
slinking pride in being affiliated with a 
self-styled “‘liberal, progressive, enlight- 
ened” religious group. 

The only ground upon which an accusa- 
tion of bondage to tradition or of ecclesias- 
tical blindness or of intellectual timidity 
could be made is the fact that there is ex- 
tremely small doubt in the book but what 
the traditional forms will continue. We 
will go on using the old wine-skins, only 
new wine must be poured into them; the 
religion of the future will have the familiar 
patterns with a new content. Certainly 
the question is an open one at present. 
Mr. Schofield can hardly be criticized be- 
cause this problem was not squarely faced 
in his book, since books must have their 
limitations. But no survey of the Ameri- 
can religious scene is complete until such 
issues are definitely recognized. It is ob- 
viously quite possible that the spirit of man 
may have to abandon in the future a great 
many of the old molds and husks in which 
it has dwelt. For instance: If our modern 
distinctions among religion, economics, and 
politics should disappear (as they have dis- 
appeared in Russia and are threatening to 
disappear in Germany and Italy), what 
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would happen to the whole religious in- 
stitution as we know it? Again: If the 
human race or any significant portion of it 
should grow into a vivid consciousness of its 
spiritual solidarity under the sun, what 
part would Jesus and the Bible then play 
in our scheme of things? These may be 
remote questions, but they are not fan- 
tastic. 

But to deal with the immediate, is it 
not a little naive to assume that the sacra- 
ments could be made to hold something 
glowingly real for the coming generations? 
And consider such a statement as this: 
“We may feel fairly justified in believing 
that the evangelistic method of the future, 
whatever the details of form it may take, 
will be more intelligently directed, with a 
clearer understanding, both of the charac- 
ter of the problem it purposes to meet and 
the method by which it will proceed.” Is 
it not highly probable that an evangelistic 
method which would embody this virtue 
would be so utterly different from all 
known evangelistic methods that it could 
not be called by such a name? 

It is hardly unfair to call this type of 
thinking (a type quite common in the 
book) intellectual rigidity. A point of 
which many of the writers seem unaware is 
that it does not require too many new de- 
tails to call for a new form. New wine has 
a way of exploding old wine-skins. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


MARY OF NAZARETH 


Mary of Nazareth. By Mary Borden. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
andCompany. 300 pp. $2.50. 


This extraordinary book tells the story 
of the life of the mother of Jesus, as a com- 
petent writer has unearthed it from the 
gospel records and the vast historic ac- 
counts of Rome’s oppression in Palestine. 
It is‘a fascinating account of what Mary 
of Nazareth must have been. Although the 
facts concerning Mary’s life are absent 
from the records, one is able to catch from 
other sources glimpses of the awful beauty 
of her life. 

The record of Mary’s influence, or lack 
of it, over her son hinted at here and there 
in the gospels, an understanding of the 
mighty pageant of a crumbling empire in 
an insignificent province, and an appre- 
ciation of the lives of those fearless men 
and women whose example made Jesus the 
Jew that he was, all of these are sufficient 
to recreate a fairly accurate picture of the 
bewildered woman from the north country. 

Behind a beautiful Correggio or Raphael, 
beneath the tinsel surface of millions of 
fascinating images the world over erected 


in her name, stands the exalted figure of 
the mother of the world’s greatest per- 
sonality—the symbol of the blessedness 
of all motherhood. 

It is the appealing figure of the mother 
at home that the author creates in the 
simple, direct language of the King James 
version. The book contributes much to 
the understanding of Jesus, and in its 
presentation of a human life so lived that 
its loveliness is unquestioned we see in a 
man-made tragedy, a hint of the best in the 
universe. All Christians interested in their 
religious heritage should read this book. 

Bradford EL. Gale. 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


Christianity and Communism. By 
H. G. Woods. New York: Round Table 
Press Ince Wo9v pp o21-0Ge 


The author stresses the fact that the 
labor movement isa much bigger thing than 
Communism. Communism denounces re- 
ligion as ‘‘the opiate of the people.” But 
the English labor movement is keenly con- 
scious of its great indebtedness to relig- 
ion. The author rightly calls attention to 
the great influence of Methodism in stimu- 
lating the zeal of the English labor move- 
ment. Methodism took ‘‘nobodies’” and 
made them ‘“‘somebodies,” inspiring a 
consciousness of personal worth. This 
recognition of personal worth is at the 
bottom of the English labor movement. 
The moral passion of Marxism is recog- 
nized. But “Marxism itself could only 
rise in a Christian culture. It does not 
cease to be the child of Christianity be- 
cause it ungratefully and indecently spends 
its energy in kicking its mother.”’ Chris- 
tians ought to share Marx’s hatred of op- 
pression. But Marx is to be judged, not 
for his moral passion, but as a scientific 
economist and social philosopher. By this 
test, the author declares him illogical and 
inadequate. He challenges the theory of 
economic determinism. History, he says, 
may be influenced, but not necessarily de- 
termined, by economic conditions. Com- 
munism describes wars as due to capitalis- 
tic greed and rivalry. The author thinks 
the Franco-Prussian, the Russo-Turkish 
and the Balkan wars are not thus explained. 
He might have cited the expansion of Islam 
through Arab conquests. 

“The Communist Manifesto” declares, 
“The history of all human society, past and 
present, has been the history of class 
struggle.”” The author emphasizes the 
importance of changes which have resulted 
from the conflict of different types of so- 
ciety, e. g., shepherds and nomads versus 
agriculturalists. ‘In ancient history,” ‘he 
says, “‘the conflicts between Greece and 
Persia and between Athens and Sparta are 
more important than, the internal class- 
conflicts within Athens or within Sparta.” 

The author affirms that our pre-war 
political and industrial systems stand con- 
demned, and that it is the duty of the 
Christian to give effect to that condemna- 
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tion, to transform the spirit of industry 
and politics from self-seeking to coopera- 
tion. We shall not expedite solutions by 
class conflict. Christians must seek to 
carry through the necessary transforma- 
tion without an absolute breakdown of 
the existing order. Society is a going con- 
cern and the business of life must be car- 
ried on while reconstruction is in progress. 
This precludes appeal to catastrophic revo- 
lution. 

“We must recognize the material well- 
being of the people as a whole to be the 
main purpose of industry.’’ Then “the em- 
ployer and the shareholders will not regard 
profits as their perquisite.” ‘The great 
thing is not to destroy private ownership 
of capital and private enterprise, but to 
extend public ownership and cooperative 
undertakings.”’ There is no reason why 
the two should not continue side by side. 
We must not seek to impose schemes on 
others, or simply to do things for but with 
others. 

In view of the hope and devotion aroused 
by Communism, the author recognizes its 
religious quality, and his sympathy is 
stirred by its ethical passion; but he re- 
gards its explanation of history and its solu- 
tion of social problems as inadequate. 
“Tf Communism as a religion is a danger, 
because of irrational and immoral elements 
contained in it, it can only be met by a re- 
ligion more truthful and more ethical than 
itself.” 

While this book calls attention to the 
limitations of Communism, it is equally 
severe on those Christians who oppose 
every effort to bring about a more equitable 
social order. 

Frederic J. Gauld. 


7 * 


THE PARADOX OF GOD 


Christianity, the Paradox of God. 
By Donald Mackenzie. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell and Company. 221 pp. $1.50. 


Dana once remarked that the essence of 
all news is a man biting a dog! By an 
obvious parallelism the essence of all or- 
thodox pleading is an invariable begging of 
the question that always presupposes that 
which it should be its duty most to prove. 

That Dr. Mackenzie is a sincere and 
staunch Christian, according to his lights, 
is charmingly evident throughout his book. 
Much of his work on the history and na- 
ture of paradox is illuminating. But when 
he says that “it is part of the wonder of 
Christianity that it has changed the uncer- 
tain opinion—doxa—of Greece into the 
doxa—glory—of apostles, saints and mar- 
tyrs ... .” I, for one, am unconvinced. 
If that be a wonder of Christianity, then 
it must be even greater wonder that secu- 
larism should have succeeded in changing 
Hallowe’en (the feast of All Saints) into a 
paganized frolic of hobgoblins and twen- 
tieth-century children. Frankly, it is 
nothing more serious than what philolo- 
gists call a semantic change in language. 
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The author’s bibliolatry pervades the 
entire work; and his ejaculatory ‘‘argu- 
ments” should find no place in a serious 
apologetic of Christian belief. To revel, 
as Dr. Mackenzie does, in the infallibility 
of the Bible seems wholly inconsistent with 
his disparagement of the paradoxes of 
Chesterton because they attempt to es- 
tablish the indefectibility of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It illustrates all too well 
the intolerant ‘‘guod licet Iovi, non licet 
bovi.”” For liberals his message is worse 
than useless. 

Omer Hillman Moit. 


* * 


SYMPATHETIC RELIGION 


The Nature of Religion. By Georg 
Wobbermin. Translated by Theophil Men- 
zel and Daniel Sommer Robinson. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 396 
pp. $3.50. 

This is above all a readable book. Not 
only because it is informative, but also be- 
cause the author has consistently subor- 
dinated mere theorizing to investigation 
and analysis. Wherever the author has 
been indebted for his principles to others, 
such as Schleiermacher and James, he has 
not hesitated to restate and to supplement 
them in the interest of a more wholesome 
understanding of religion. And his criti- 
cisms of those who aim to disqualify re- 
ligion are both penetrating and convinc- 
ing. 

Professor Wobbermin’s method, which 
for its elasticity is no little responsible for 
the versatile character of the book, is 
called the religio-psychological method. 
More specifically it is the study of religion 
with “productive empathy,” that is, the 
“Understanding of alien religious spiritual 
life from one’s own religious experience, 
thus sharpening the eye for the peculiarities 
of the specifically religious, and returning 
to the observation of one’s own religious 
consciousness with this keener insight.” 
This method is contrasted particularly 
with the religio-historical method, in that 
it declares it to be inescapable to place one’s 
own religious experience at the center of the 
study of religion, and interpreting other 
religious phenomena in terms of it. In 
this respect it also aims to supplement the 
purely psychological theories, in that it in- 
sists that only personal religious experience 
can give insight into what is distinctively 
religious and what is extraneous to religion. 

Loyal to the insights bequeathed to the 
world by Schleiermacher, Wobbermin 
holds that religion is primarily a felt ex- 
perience which is basic to the knowledge 
and activity of will which grow out of it. 
To rationalize religion is to misunderstand 
it. He agrees with Schleiermacher that 
the essence of religion is the feeling of ab- 
solute dependence. But a fuller appre- 
ciation of all religion demands that this 
statement be qualified so as to include the 
factors of longing and security, which are 
plainly basic in religious experience. But 
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these qualifications are to be considered 
only as modifications of the primal feeling 
of absolute dependence, and not as con- 
tradicting it. As these two factors are 
reciprocally related to each other, they re- 
sult in the quest for salvation and the sense 
of obligation. This interpretation is il- 
lustrated through a wide field of religious 
phenomena. 

The truth of religion is closely related to 
this interpretation. According to Pro- 
fessor Wobbermin the relationship of ab- 
solute dependence implies an objective 
“over-world” as its counter-pole. This 
“over-world”’ is not established by rational 
proof, but by a faith which is in the first 
instance an act of will, such as all philos- 
ophies of life express. Such an act of will 
is not only justifiable from a cultural con- 
sideration, but all attempts to invalidate 
it, ranging from Haeckel to Freud, are pal- 
pably inconsistent and false. 

Andrew Banning. 


* * 


DRINKWATER’S SHAKESPEARE 
By John Drinkwater. 
Great Lives Series. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 122 pp. $.75. 

The difficult task of writing a “Great 
Life” of Shakespeare to ‘‘give all the sa- 
lient facts of its subject’s life and a study 
of his character,’’ naturally could not be 
accomplished even by a man of Drink- 
water’s dimensions. But if this book is to 
be read by people who do not know Shake- 
speare, it will be of little value, for it has 
been written by one who is confessedly 
‘fan indifferent seeker after truth,” and 
who also says blandly enough that there 
are many passages in Shakespeare which 
he does not understand and many problems 
of his dramatic career on which he has no 
opinions, but that he does not mind. This 
indifferentism is all right for the critics, 
but it is very confusing to those who desire 
to become better acquainted with Shake- 
speare. 

This book is, indeed, chiefly the senten- 
tious patter of a modern man of the 
theater about the theatrical values of 
Shakespeare’s stage. There are about ten 
pages of biographical material, which are 
usually found in any public-school text of 
Shakespeare, but most of the book is writ- 
ten in the subjunctive or optative mood. 
One wishes that Drinkwater had not in 
the British fashion blamed ‘‘the Baconian 
theory’ on the American consul, nor gone 
out of his way to emphasize the fact that 
he had no American friends when he wrote 
“Abraham Lincoln.” ‘Trifles of this sort 
are hardly in keeping with his tremendous 
project. 

On the whole, one wishes that even a 
popular life of Shakespeare might have 
some ot the quality of the highly focused 
biographical essay. But this obvious!y 
requires a writer who is not “an indifferent 
seeker after truth.” 


Shakespeare. 


Edward A. Post 
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CHRISTMAS ISSUE OF REGISTER 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Christmas number of The Christian 
Register was excellent. I enjoyed it so 
much. It was especially good to see the re- 
port of the A. U. A. monthly meeting, 
which was interesting and informative. 

Sarah Williams. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Permit me to express my wholehearted 
agreement with the spirit of an editorial 
by Rey. Frederick J. Gauld in the issue of 
November 23, entitled “Public Opinion on 
Foreign Affairs.” Mr. Gauld points out 
the great responsibility and opportunity of 
the church in helping to create an informed 
public opinion concerning international re- 
lations. This indeed is a pressing need 
of the day; and, as Mr. Gauld suggests, 
Christianity, as a world religion, is especial- 
ly fitted to meet that need. 

Among the questions on which the public 
should be informed Mr. Gauld mentions 
that of the revision of treaty frontiers in 
Central Europe. He suggests that Ameri- 
can sympathizers with the agitation for re- 
vision should remember that the treaties 
“merely registered the will of subject 
peoples who had already thrown off the 
yoke” of foreign domination. It seems to 
me that the situation is far more compli- 
cated than this, and that the people of 
American churches should be made aware 
of the complications. In Transylvania, 
for example—a part of Central Europe 
with whose conditions I have been familiar 
ever since I was sent by the American 
Unitarian Association to administer re- 
lief in 1920—the question is not a terfipo- 
rary one of throwing off foreign oppression, 
but the permanent one of a mixed popu- 
lation, which was not solved by changing 
one over-lord for another. That in times 
past Rumanians living in Transylvania 
were treated unjustly by the Hungarian 
government is no reason for handing over 
an almost equal number of Hungarians 
and other nationalities for even harsher 
treatment by the Rumanian government. 
If the Mexican inhabitants of New Mexico 
suffered. oppression at the hands of the 
United States, would an unbiased observer 
urge, as a solution, the turning over of that 
state, with its mixed population, to Mexico? 

The fact is that in the enlarged Rumania 
the peace treaties did not (to quote Mr. 
Gauld’s phrase) ‘merely register the will of 
subject peoples” but created a new group 
of subject peoples. What is needed is not 
the shifting of boundaries, depending upon 
which group is “top dog” in war, but local 
autonomy. Great Britain discovered in 
its empire-building that the problem of 
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mixed populations can be solved only by 
giving so high a degree of local autonomy 
as to be practically independence—witness 
South Africa and the Province of Quebec. 
It was my fortune, immediately after 
spehding several months in Transylvania, 
where I saw at its worst the problem creat- 
ed by the geographical juxtaposition of 
different races, languages, religions and 
cultures, to live for more than six years in 
the Province of Quebec, where conditions 
were almost precisely similar—namely, 
well suited to create a hell on earth. Un- 
der wise British policy, however, the 
Province of Quebec, in all matters that con- 
cern its residents, is an independent com- 
munity, in which English-speaking and 
French-speaking Protestant and Roman 
Catholic live together with a minimum of 
friction, neither oppressing the other. A 
Transylvania organized like Switzerland, 
either as an independent nation or as a 
nominal part of either Rumania or Hun- 
gary, would soon become a decent place 
not only for Rumanians but for Hunga- 
rians, Saxons and Armenians to live in. 
Sydney B. Snow. 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


METAPHYSIC OF HUMANISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

If no one else is going to dissent from 
Professor Haroutunian’s views in his re- 
joinder to Professor Auer, published in 
The Chrisiian Register ot November 9, I 
beg leave to do so regarding the three 
points in which he deems ‘the present 
metaphysic of humanism’ inadequate, 
viz., humility, the love of enemies, self- 
denial for the common good. 

“Christian humility,” he says, “‘is closely 
related to the sense and conviction of de- 
pendence on God for all the goods of life.”’ 
Now humility before God is one thing, 
humility in human relations is quite 
another. The latter is the desideratum— 
God can take care of himself—and it can 
best be based on the undeniable dependence 
of the individual upon society for all the 
goods of life. We have inherited by no 
merit of our own a civilization that has 
cost the toil of many generations. For our 
daily blessings we are debtors to fellow- 
men—to farmers, miners, railway men, 
factory and mill workers, engineers, inven- 
tors, scientists, physicians, teachers. The 
sense of dependence on men, rather than 
on God, develops the humility that is an 
indispensable virtue. Examples are only 
too numerous of those who are humble be- 
fore God and at the same time arrogant 
and merciless toward men. 

The love of enemies seems to Professor 
Haroutunian extremely hard, requiring 
“a desire that God be glorified among 
men.”’ Why not look at it with plain 


common sense? The bottom reason for 
loving our enemies is that by loving them, 
in the genuine way of doing good to them, 
we transform them into friends. 

The third point involves fundamental 
ethical theory. Professor Haroutunian 
holds that there is an actual conflict be- 
tween self-interest and the common good. 
Doubtless there is an apparent conflict, a 
feeling of conflict, but in reality self-interest 
and morality—one’s duty to others—are 
identical. Only on the basis of such iden- 
tity is a rational, scientific ethics possible. 

Of course true self-realization is not at- 
tained by the ‘‘fulfillment of the desires 
which many of us happen to entertain.” 
Self-realization indeed demands “much 
denial of the desires of the self and contin- 
uous discipline in transcending one’s actual 
self.”’ But such self-denial is the sacrifice 
of a lesser, temporary good and the gaining 
of a larger, more lasting good. Such dis- 
cipline is the indispensable means of ful- 
filling one’s higher capacities. If. losing 
one’s life is the means of saving it—as Jesus 
taught, in striking paradox—evidently 
that “losing” is, strictly speaking, a mis- 
nomer. The loss is apparent, not real. 

In fine, there is no more conflict between 
the individual’s good and the common 
good than there is between my hand and 
my whole body of which my hand is a part. 
It is through association with others that 
the individual’s life is expanded and en- 
riched. The Golden Rule, the command to 
love your neighbor as yourself, show the 
way, and the only way, to your own great- 
est happiness. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. George F.. Patterson of the American 
Unitarian Association has just completed a 
long trip to our Pacifie Coast churches. 
It has been anh inspiration to have him in 
Santa Barbara. From the short-term 
point of view I realize that such trips seem 
to many people an unjustifiable expense in 
times like these, but Iam convinced of two 
things :— 

1. That in times like these our scattered 
churches need the wise counsel and the in- 
spirational influence of our denominational 
officials; and 

2. That for their guidance those officials 
need more than ever in such times the in- 
formation which can be acquired only by 
such visits. 

Personally, 1 am grateful to be settled 
again in a parish after six years of such 
wandering, and I wish to express particu- 
larly to Dr. Patterson, Dr. Charles R. Joy 
and Dr. Louis C. Cornish my sense of 
obligation for the personal sacrifice, which 
one who has not held such an office cannot 
appreciate fully, involved in the duties 
they perform for our churches. 

Berkeley B. Blake. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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League’s Missions and Institutes in 


New England, the South, the West 


Institutes and missions of liberal re- 
ligion at Ann Arbor, Mich., in seven com- 
munities of North Carolina, at Bridge- 
water, Mass., and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
are on the calendar of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, following a successful in- 
stitute held in the Unitarian Church of 
Burlington, Vt., December 3-10, with Dr. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, 
N. Y., as the preacher. Diversified types 
of speakers, techniques and subject mat- 
ters characterize this season’s program. 

Professor J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of 
Harvard University and the Tufts College 
School of Religion will give the lectures 
and lead the discussions for the institute 
to be held January 7-14 at Ann Arbor, 
where the greater part of his audiences will 
be students and faculty members of the 
University of Michigan. Speaking at the 
Fellowship of Liberal Religion, Unitarian, 
of which Rev. Harold P. Marley is the 
minister, Professor Auer will discuss ‘‘Stu- 
dent Contributions to Religion” at the 
opening meeting under auspices of the 
Liberal Students’ Union; and ‘‘Teaching 
Religion in Home and Church” at the 
second meeting under auspices of the 
Women’s Alliance. Topics January 9, 10 
and 11 will be ‘““The New Reformation in 
Europe,” ‘“Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought,” and “Humanism—the Swing 
Away from Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism.” At the banquet for men, under 
auspices of the Laymen’s League chapter, 
January 12, he will speak on ‘University 
Men and the Present Crisis in Religion.”’ 
At the morning service, January 14, he 
will preach on “‘The Meaning and Mission 
of Religion.” This will be the League’s 
second institute in Ann Arbor. 

For the North Carolina missions, the 
second such enterprise in that state by 
the Mission Brotherhood, the League will 
assume the major expenses and direct the 
field organizations, with the assistance of 
Dr. Francis B. Bishop, state superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches. Places, 
plans, and personnel are noted elsewhere in 
this issue of The Register. The general 
theme of the sermons is to be ‘“The Mes- 
sage of Liberal Christianity,” and the ser- 
mon topics will be as follows: “What Is 
Liberal Christianity?” ‘Do Liberals Re- 
ject the Bible?” ‘Do Liberals Deny 
Christ?” “Do Liberals Believe in God?’’ 
“Do Liberals Reject the Cross?” “Do 
Liberals Deny the Hereafter?” “What the 
Liberal Faith Has Done for Me.” 

At Bridgewater, the Unitarian and Con- 
gregational churches are uniting for the 
mission, which is scheduled for January 28 
to February 4. Dr. Dwight Bradley, 
minister of the Congregational Church in 
Newton Centre, Mass., and a member of 
the Mission Brotherhood, will preach the 
sermons, and the meetings will be held in 


the Unitarian church. Preceding the mis- 
sion there will be two Sunday morning 
union meetings in the Congregational 
chureh: January 21, with Dr. Charles R. 
Joy of the American Unitarian Association 
in the pulpit, and January 28, with Dr. 
Frederick H. Page, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society, preaching the sermon. 

The mission in Chattanooga, at the 
Universalist Church, February 11-18, will 
be jointly sponsored by the League and the 
Universalist General Convention, with the 
League performing the usual work of or- 
ganization and publicity. Dr. Horace 
Westwood, director of the Mission Brother- 
hood, will be the preacher. 

Dr. Argow, also a member of the Mis- 
sion Brotherhood, preached at Burlington 
on these subjects: ‘The Function of Lib- 
eral Religion in a Time Like This,”’ ‘Who 
Are These Unitarians and What Do They 
Teach?” “What Can a Modern Man Be- 
lieve?”” “A Technique of the Spiritual 
Life,” ““The Cure for the Present Spiritual 
Paralysis,” ‘Has Jesus Any Message for 
Today?” “The Great Hunger of This 
Age.” Dr. Joy opened these meetings 
with addresses on “‘Can Religion Be Reborn 
Today?” and “Can We Make Our Lives 
Happy and Beautiful?” 

The average attendance at Burlington 
was 105. Of Dr. Argow and the mission, the 
minister, Rev. Skillman E. Myers, writes: 

“The good he accomplished cannot be 
measured, and there are those who will be 
thankful as long as they live that he came 
to Burlington. The institute was entirely 
successful in meeting its fundamental 
purpose: ‘How the liberal faith meets the 
needs and the problems in the lives of men 
and women today’; and, after all, this is 
the only sure and worth-while way of 
‘propagating’ the liberal faith, even if the 
results are not so apparent at once. From 
this one experience, I am convinced that 
people are not going to be easily interested 
in Unitarianism by mere advertising or any 
other kind of propaganda than the actual 
demonstration of meeting needs and prob- 
lems. Dr. Argow can do this as few min- 
isters can. We are grateful to him and to 
the Laymen’s League in making his coming 
possible, also to Dr. Joy for opening the 
institute in so impressive a manner.” 

The League, the American Unitarian 
Association and liberal churches of south- 
ern California cooperated with the First 
Unitarian Society of Pomona, Calif., in its 
“Free Church of America Institute of 
Liberal Religion,” held November 12-26. 
Addresses were given by Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles, Calif., and Dr. 
Howard B. Bard, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Diego, Calif.; 
Bible study classes were conducted by Dr. 


Willard C. Selleck, minister of All Souls’ 
Universalist Church in Riverside, Calif.; 
a round table of religious problems was in 
charge of Rev. Cora V. V. Lambert of 
the Long Beach, Calif., Unitarian church 
school; and a children’s hour was directed 
by Miss Joyce Evans, graduate of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 


DR. CSIKI SENDS GREETINGS 

Dr. Gabriel Csiki, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Mission House in Budapest, jointly 
established by the American and British 
Unitarian Association, extends hearty 
New Year’s greetings to all his friends in 
America and thanks each and every one for 
the sympathy and good will shown to him 
and Mrs. Csiki personally and to the Hun- 
garian Unitarian cause that they 
serving. 


are 
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BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
will meet Thursday, January 11, in the 
parish hall of the Arlington Street Church. 
A business meeting will be held at 7.15 
p. m., and at 7.45 p. m. Dr. Cornish will 
speak on “The World-Wide Fellowship of 
Our Unitarian Churches.” 


ROBERT RICHARDSON RESIGNS 


Rev. Robert Dale Richardson has re- 
signed the ministry of the First Unitarian 
Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


* 


DANA McL. GREELEY CALLED 


Rev. Dana McLean Greeley has been 
called to the Second Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian) in Concord, N. H. For 
the past two years Mr. Greeley has been 
minister of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Braintree, Mass.—At All Souls’ Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, Rev. Lon Ray 
Call is concluding a unique series of ser- 
mons in the way of “letters” to famous 
personifications—‘‘Mother Earth,” “Uncle 
Sam,” “Mrs. Grundy,” “The Devil,’ 
“Santa Claus,” and ‘Father Time.” 

* * 

Greenfield, Mass.—In place of the 
usual father and son dinner, the John F. 
Moore chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League is planning a “father and daughter 
banquet” for January 14. The chapter is 
running a taxi service to church and 
church school for those who might not 
otherwise be able to attend. It is planning 
to sponsor a Boy Scout Troop, and it had 
a table at the church fair December 8. 

* * 

Louisville, Ky.—The following officers 
and trustees of the Clifton Unitarian 
Church have been elected: Frederick Wey- 
gold, president; Fritz Schuepbach, vice- 
president; Earl Alpiger, secretary; Walter 
Fink, treasurer; Charles Schank, financial! 
secretary; and William Hemp, Albert 
Heilman, Rudolph Jordan, and Miss Ruth 
Denzinger. 
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Che Wayside 
Community Pulpit 
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A man’s faith in 
the ideal 
is worth as much as 
he is willing 
to venture upon it. 


ORDINATION, INSTALLATION 
OF WARD BURGESS JENKS 


Ward Burgess Jenks was ordained and 
installed as the minister of the Unitarian 
church of Quincy, Ill., November 26. The 
church was filled by people both of the 
church and the community. 

The address was given by Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, secretary of the Western Con- 
ference. Following the service, a reception 
was held in the church parlors. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
Robert Dale Richardson, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Keokuk, Iowa. Mr. 
Richardson also gave the reading, the 
charge to the minister, and the right hand 
of fellowship. The greeting was delivered 
by Dr. E. B. Montgomery of the board of 
trustees, one of the oldest members of the 
church. He briefly traced the history of 
Unitarianism in Quincy from its beginning 
in 1889. ; 

The ordination and installation by the 
church was conducted by Charles E. Lane, 
president of the board of trustees. The 
prayer of ordination and the charge to the 
congregation were by Rev. Clinton Lee 
Scott, minister of the Universalist church 
of Peoria, Ill. 

Mr. Bragg’s address was scholarly and 
inspirational. He presented the vital need 
of religion today, and told how the minister 
could fulfill this need through his service. 
“Religion,” said Mr. Bragg, “‘is the daring 
attempt to set life on an affirmation 
sweeping enough to make unity out of the 
confusion. The focal point of all religious 
attention is human life and the things of 
the mind are the things which influence it. 

“The task that I see in religion is to 
awaken men to the unseen values in human 
existence,” he declared. Mr. Bragg pointed 
out that by emphasizing these values the 
minister would be able to bring about a 
sense of unity in life. “It would be finally,” 
he said, “‘a new sense of human together- 
ness, with its tragedies and frustration, 
with its achievements and with its glories; 
and that, at last, is what the preacher must 
do,—to interpret the various things of 
life and the various forces of life in terms 
of the wholeness of life.’ 

Mr. Jenks is a native of New Haven, 
Conn. He is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and received his master of arts de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 
While at Brown, Mr. Jenks served a Com- 
munity Church for two years, and while 
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studying at the University of Chicago 
was also minister of a Community Church. 

Before studying for the ministry Mr. 
Jenks spent four years in the business 
world. He has also been a teacher, having 
been head of the speech department and 
teacher of Bible at MacMurray College for 
Women, Jacksonville, Ill., and 2 member 
of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
Mr. Jenks resigned as instructor of public 
speaking at the University of Chicago to 
accept the church in Quincy. 

* * 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—An “‘Artists’ Recov- 
ery Sale” was held by the Unitarian 
Church of the Saviour November 25 of 
products, ranging from pictures to pies, 
made by its own people. 
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Portland, Ore.—On the bulletin board 
of the Church of Our Father, Unitarian, 
Rev. Harvey Swanson posts a weekly re- 
view of moving pictures, telling whether a 
given presentation is suitable for children, 
young people or adults, or for the entire 
family. 


AT PEOPLE’S CHURCH, CHICAGO 


Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church of Chicago, Ill., started his twenty- 
second year as the minister, with the 
largest congregations in the history of 
the church. He speaks three times every 
week in the church to a total congregation 
of over 6,000. Amplifiers have heen in- 
stalled carrying the service to other halls 
in the building. 

Dr. Bradley opened the University of 
Illinois winter series of addresses this year 
for the third time. He also spoke at the 
vesper service for the Chicago World’s 
Fair to an audience of over 20,000 and re- 
cently appeared as a lecturer for the 
World’s Fellowship of Faiths held in con- 
nection with the fair. 


* * 


Orlando, Fla.—‘‘The Story of Morality 
in the Light of Modern Knowledge’ is the 
theme of a study course in religion and 
ethics being conducted by Rev. George H. 
Badger at the First Unitarian Church 
Sunday mornings before the service from 
November through May. 
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Brotherhood Again to NortheG@arolina 
for Second State-Wide Mission. Series 


In response to a pressing invitation 
from religious liberals in North Carolina, 
the Mission Brotherhood is to return for a 
second series of simultaneous missions in 
various portions of that state. Again, in 
cooperation with the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, which, with the aid of Dr. Francis 
Bishop, state superintendent of Univer- 
salist churches, undertakes the major ex- 
pense of the mission and the work of pre- 
liminary organization in the local fields, 
the Brotherhood will hold seven missions 
from January 14 to 21. The places are 
Asheville, Greensboro, Rocky Mount, 
Chapel Hill, Clinton, Kinston, and Wil- 
mington. The brethren who are to par- 
ticipate are Dr. Stanard Dow Butler of 
Utica, N. Y., Dr. George Cross Baner of 
Akron, Ohio, Dr. Lee 8. McCollester of the 
Tufts School of Religion, Rev. Carl H. 
Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Conn., Dr. Elmer 
D. Colcord of Mount Vernon, N. Y., and 
Dr. Horace Westwood, brother director 
of the Mission Brotherhod. 

Following the plan of last year, there 
will be a day’s retreat prior to their de- 
parture. Thiswill be a day of “fellowship, 
consecration and prayer” on the part of all 
the brethren, conducted, in the enforced 
absence of Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, 
the chaplain of the Brotherhood, by the 
acting-chaplain for the day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. The place of gathering will be the 
Church of the Redeemer at Hartford, 
Conn., of which Mr. Manning is minister. 
There will be three sessions: two, exclu- 
sively for the brethren, in the morning and 
afternoon, followed by a public send-off 
meeting in the evening. At this meeting, 
in charge of the local Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers, greetings will be 
brought by President Louis C. Cornish of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Parsons of the Laymen’s 
League. The preacher of the occasion will 
be the acting-chaplain. Next morning 
the men who are going to North Carolina 
will leave by automobile. They will as- 
semble for direction and instruction at 
Rocky Mount, January 12, as guests of 
the Universalist church, from which they 
will leave next day for their respective 
missions. 

The North Carolina undertaking is not 
the only activity of the Brotherhood. In 
fulfillment of their pledge, individual mem- 
bers are sharing in many tasks. The closest 
working harmony exists between the 
League and the Brotherhood, and several 
of the League’s preaching missions during 
this season are being conducted by the 
brethren. The Brother Director himself 
is to conduct a number of missions through- 


out the country. In harmony with its 
general purpose, various members will 
share in the conduct of retreats. 

The Brotherhood hopes to foster another 
type of mission, namely the ‘retreat mis- 
sion,”’ in connection with various churches. 
The purpose of these will not be the pro- 
mulgation of the liberal faith among the 
public, but the intensifying and quickening 
of the spiritual life of the membership of 
the churches. 

One member’s promised contribution to 
the work of the Brotherhood is the or- 
ganization of “student deputations’ for 
special preaching on behalf of young folk 
in various centers. Although the general 
purpose of the Brotherhood is the fostering 
of liberal evangelism, it is recognized that 
this may take various forms and manifes- 
tations, towards which according to their 
several abilities its members hope to make 
some contribution. 

After the series of League-Brotherhood 
missions in North Carolina, the Brother 
Director will proceed South for a mission 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., under the auspices 
of the League and the Universalist General 
Convention. He will then journey across 
country by car to the Pacific Coast, visiting 
liberal ministers and centers en route. 
While on the Coast, he will conduct one or 
two missions. He will meet with various 
ministers and groups in the interest of 
liberal evangelism, both in that region 
and on the journey back East. It is 
hoped that one of the fruits of this journey 
will be the formation of groups similar to 
that of the Mission Brotherhood, moti- 
vated by and dedicated to the same purpose. 

It is expected that contacts will be 
made, not only with Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, but with liberals in other fellow- 
ships. The Mission Brotherhood is not an 
exclusive fellowship. Already three de- 
nominational groups are represented there- 
in. This is in harmony with the convic- 
tion that liberal evangelism, if religious 
liberalism is to meet the spiritual hunger of 
our time, represents a task to be shared by 
liberals in all fellowships. Indeed, the 
times seem to indicate, in harmony with a 
great need, that liberal evangelism is ar- 
ticulating itself as a movement within all 
the Free Churches. This is one of the 
signs of quickening and spiritual rebirth. 
It is the urge at the heart of the Mission 
Brotherhood. 

H.W. 
SHE 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 

The noon services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., in 1934 will be held at 
noon instead of 12.15. Monday, January 
8, Raymond C. Robinson will give an or- 
gan recital. Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn of the First Church, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., will preach. 


COMMEMORATE THE TEN YEARS 
OF DR. SIMONS’S PASTORATE 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church in New 
York City commemorated the ten years’ 
ministry of Dr. Minot Simons, December 
3. Rudolph C. Neuendorffer, speaking 
for the board of trustees and for the Lay- 
men’s League, told briefly of the chief 
event of the ten years of Dr. Simons’s 
leadership, the removal from the downtown 
location and the rebuilding of a new church 
home in a large residential section of the 
city. 

Mrs. William L. Voigt, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, told the story of the 
ten years’ devotion of the women to the 
work of the church, and of their successful 
enterprise in raising more than $15,000 for 
the new church home. 

In his sermon Dr. Simons declared that 
the commemoration was far from being a 
celebration of his own ministry, but rather 
that of the double ministry of congrega- 
tion and minister in strengthening the cause 
of the liberal faith in New York City. He 
said: ‘‘When I undertook this ministry I 
realized that my thought and strength 
would have to go almost completely into 
the building up of the human body of this 
church and into the marshaling of its 
forces for the difficult and complicated task 
of rebuilding a church home. In carrying 
out these aims I have had complete co- 
operation from you. No minister could 
possibly have had more. It is a great 
happiness to me to remember that through- 
out the ten years there has never been any 
factionalism or discord. We have been 
united in furthering the cause of our lib- 
eral faith.” 

* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology at Harvard University. 


Earl C. Davis is minister of the First 
Parish, Petersham, Mass., and is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of The 
Christian Register. 

Herbert Hitchen is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Geerge G. Howard is minister of the 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 


R. Lester Mondale is minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Evanston, Ill. 


George Lawrence Parker is minister of 
the Keene Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Keene, N. H. 


Roland Hall Sharp is on the staff of 
The Christian Science Monitor. Many 
articles by Mr. Sharp on international 
subjects have appeared in the religious 
press. 

Charles E. Snyder is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Davenport, Iowa. 
He is secretary of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association. 

John M. Trout is minister of the First 
Parish (Federated), Sandwich, Mass. 


Pleasantries 


An Englishman was traveling on a street 
car in New York. Opposite him sat a 
woman holding the uglest baby he had 
It was so ugly that the En- 
glishman could not take his eyes off it. 

In desperation the mother leaned over 
and said: ‘““Rubber!’”’ the term applied in 
America to people who stare. 

“Thank heaven!” said the Englishman, 
“T thought it was real.”-—Times of India. 


* 


ever seen. 


“Darling, will you be my wife?” 

“Will you let me do just what I like?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can Mother live with us?’’ 

“Of course, dear.”’ 

“Will you give up the club and always 
give me money when I ask for it?’ 

“Willingly, pet.” 

“Y’m sorry. ‘I could never marry such a 
booby.” —Deutsche Illustrierte. 

A small boy was being threatened with 
all sorts of dire things if he was not good. 

“Tt’s no use telling me that angels will 
write down in their books if I’m naughty,” 
he said. “I might as well tell you that 
they think up in heaven that I’m dead.” 

“But why should they think that?” 
asked his father. 

“Because I haven’t said my prayers for 
over a fortnight.”—Tatiler. 

Little Grace had returned from a two 
days’ visit to her father’s sister. ‘“Weren’t 
you lonesome, dear, and didn’t you miss 
your mother?” she was asked. 

“No,” answered the child, ‘Aunt Emily 
can boss you like everything.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

A young cowboy from an isolated ranch 
bought an ice-cream cone, walked outside 
to eat it, then carried the cone carefully 
back to the soda fountain. Handing it to 
the clerk, he said, “Much obliged for the 
use of the vase.”—Texas Ranger. 

Mother (to six-year-old son): “Donald, 
do you want some French fried potatoes?” 

Donald: “Mother, why is it you always 
ask me if I want the things I like? The 
things I don’t like you just give me.’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“T have always had a presentiment,”’ 
she said, “that I should die young.” 

“Well, darling,” remarked her dearest 
friend, “‘you didn’t, after all, did you?”’— 
Selected. 

A New Orleans movie patron arose from 
his seat while viewing a picture and shot 
himself. We believe we have seen that 
picture.—Macon Telegraph. 


* * 


And Simple Celia is sure there’s some- 


thing wrong with her radio. She says she | 


can’t get this new station NRA they’re all 
talking about.—Judge. 
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Church Announcements | Den sions Paid 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister 
emeritus, Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 


Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. | 


Weekday Services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 


| recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. Dan 


Huntington Fenn, The First Chureb, Chestnut 


| Hil, Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
Welcome to friends and visitors. San- 
day service, 11 a.m. Church School, 11a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m, and 7.30 p. m. 


minister. 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 


the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So: 
| ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
| 6.0 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. | 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocyeles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- | 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Thursday, 5.45 | 


p. m., Station KECA, 1480 kilocyeles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 


_ tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 


Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kiloceycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDVE, 550 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


acho G0 WNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


John | 
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Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send.checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


| 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, | 
| 1420 kilocycles. 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 


Gymnasium Library Educational Classes 


Donations and Bequests Solicited 


GIVE 


Che Register 
for a New Year’s Gift 


_ Many of your friends will be 


interested in the following 
atticles soon to appear : 


“John Dewey,” by M. C. Otto, professor of 
philosophy, University of Wisconsin. 
“An Interpretation of the Soviet Union,” 
by Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 

Western Unitarian Conference. 

“Liberal France,” by Vincent B. Silliman, 
minister of the First Parish Society, 
Portland, Me. 

“A Weekend at a Buchmanite House 
Party,” by the wife of a clergyman. 

“A Symposium on Marxism and Chris- 
tianity.”” By Francis B. Henson, for- 
merly executive secretary of the Religion 
and Labor Foundation; Henry P. Van 
Dusen, professor of theology, Union 
Theological Seminary; Sidney Hook, 
professor of philosophy, Washington 
Square College, New York University. 


Send your subscriptions today 


$3.00 for one year. Special introductory 
ofier of 22 issues for $1.00 


those 


